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NIGHT ON THE RANGE. 


The trees on the ridges hiss and strain, 1 
Over the heads of the cattle , 
The stript limbs whistle, they wrench and rattle. 


The thin wolves bark, 

They whimp and whine 

For the mild moonshine, 

They snap at the flapping wings o’ the dark. 





It ’s ho for the bleat of the wedging sheep, 
For the shout of the owl on the howling steep ; . 
The hale old gods of the hill, 

They clash the tankards, they take their fill. 
Howl, howl! 

The great gray owl, 

His eyeballs blaze 

Down the windy ways ; 

Scamper, wolves, by the eyes of the owl! 


Newberry Library, Chicago. 
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THE NEW LEAGUE 
FOR LITERATURE AND THE WEST. 


BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 


ND what may all this mean? Simply that at last nearly 
OF, all the foremost Western writers have pledged them- 
selves to try to make, in concert and by collaboration, a 
magazine really worthy to represent the West. 
The United States has more and better magazines than any 
other country. The strictly first-class, it is true, can be counted 
precisely upon one handful of fingers; but there is no need 
\ of a sixth in their sort ; and since the host of lesser ones fol- 
low their lead, there is as little need of another imitator as 
of another rival. So long as the vast preponderance of 
wealth and population is in the Kast, the East will be 
the only home wherein an omnibus magazine can live. 
Several monthlies have died in the West—and else- 
where — of trying to keep up with New York; after 
the manner of death of that certain frog which aimed to weigh as much 
as the ox. Some have known when they died ; some have not noticed, 
and hop, froglike, as cheerfully since the amputation of their brains. 
In any event, all have failed in a hopeless rivalry, and thereby in every- 
thing else. 

Another magazine, nowadays, has but one excuse for being, one hope 
of survival. It must find and fill a field of its very own ; large enough, 
geographically and in vital interest, to need it and support it. 

The United States has many sections, but only two generic divisions 
—the East and the West. It is needless here to discuss the vital differ- 
ence. Those know it who seriously know East and West; those who 
do not know both cannot understand. 

Every American magazine worth counting is structurally Eastern. 
They cover the world — but they cover it from New York. With their 
culture, their standards of literature and art, no sound American will 
seriously quarrel. But they are all too closeted — too ‘“‘ metropolitan.” 
Not one has really continental horizons. New York and Boston are 
not the United States. They are not even the backbone of it. The 
strength of the nation is in less huddled and less cushioned areas. 

Two-thirds of the United States by square miles lacks adequate mag- 
azine representation. All the monthlies print ‘‘ Western matter ’’—with 
a lurking editorial wonder, however, how the “ frontier’? contributor 
eludes the Indians and cowboys. There are also some magazines pub- 
lished in the West — but not Western magazines. For that, there needs 
something more than an incontinent stranger whose creed is that if 
he could read a magazine in his cultured birthplace he can edit one on 
the raw frontier; who has unlearned nothing and nothing learned 
by his migration ; who pants along the evanishing trail of New York 
models, doing ill the thing that Eastern magazines do masterfully — 

Illustrations by Mausard-Collher Eng. Co. 
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and wondering why the world does not respect tenth-rate work, so only 
it come from the Western Nazareth. 

A magazine adequate to represent the West must be not only cultured 
as its field is, but Western in knowledge, in theme and in feeling. It 
can be produced only by Westerners, and by Westerners in collaboration. 
Before there can be a rally, there must be something to rally around. 
Veterans will not enlist under an untried standard, nor under a disprized 
one—and in whatever campaign, if the recruits follow, it is the 
veterans who must lead. 

Since no one better cared to try, this magazine dares. From infancy 
it has worked quietly and steadfastly toward one object— a literary fed- 
eration in and for the West. If it could win critical respect and finan- 
cial independence, it would invite its betters to rally around it. If not, 
not. 

It has satisfied both these conditions, modestly but truly. Free from 
debt, self-supporting, known and rather respected |East and West, in 
the beginning of 1898 it said to the foremost writers and students in its 
field: ‘‘ Shall we all take a hand together for the West’s sake?’’ The 
generous Western spirit invariably responded “‘ yes!” 

No such syndicate of recognized Western writers was ever before 
concerned in the production of any periodical as is now enlisted with 
the LAND OF SUNSHINE. If such concert of the competent does not 
succeed in making the most typical magazine ever published in the 
West—the most interesting, the most valuable, the largest in literary 
and scientific calibre—why, then it is useless to have standards at all. 
But standards are not in vain. 
Writers who are good enough 
for the best Eastern magazines 
are none too good for a Western 
magazine; those who cannot 
break into literature in New 
York have no business in it 
hete. 

The foremost Western story- 
writers, the foremost historians 
of the West, the recognized 
poets and scientists and ‘‘ pop- 
ular writers’’ are now stock- 
holders and contributors in 
this magazine — their strength 
united for the first time and for 
a common cause. 

Here is no asylum of failures ; 
no conspiracy of literary sore- 
heads to beprint us with what- 
ever thing Eastern editors have 
refused ; no summoning of A steay by C.F L. 
strangers to make or manage THEODORE H. HITTELL. 
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our literature. We are nearly all graduate Easterners. We know and 
respect and love the old home; we have chosen the new simply because 
it is so much better worth living in. We read the Eastern magazines, 
and help to make them, and have no desire to compete with them— 
but merely to fulfill a certain special need which they do not and can- 
not quench. 

In a crusade there should be no questions of precedence, and none 
are meant to be invented here. The roster naturally begins with the 
Nestor of our Coast writers, the first (and thus far only) adequate 
historian of California — Theodore H. Hittell, of San Francisco. More, 
perhaps, than any other Westerner, he has consecrated himself to one 
great literary life-work ; and at three score years and eight, in full vigor 
of mind and body, is still engaged in complemental labors of no less 
value. There is no stauncher Westerner, nor of more typical evolution. 
Ohioan by birth and breeding, a Yale man (class of ’49), a Californian 
by choice since 1855, he has made his mark in the journalism, the 
legislation, the scholarship and the literature of his adopted State. 

H. H. Bancroft’s documentary dyspepsia in forty volumes was not 
long in finding its level. Students have ceased to regard it as anything 
more than a vast compilation, of which some parts are useful to those 
expert enough to know what parts they are; and thousands of profes- 
sional men (the book-agent’s predestined victims) could easily replace 
their $200 sets of Bancroft today at seventy-five cents the volume in 
sheep. 

Mr. Hittell is not a ‘‘drummer’’ but a student; not a hirer of re- 
porters, but a historian. Not by the sweat of irresponsible and alien 
brows, but by personal research for more than quarter of a century, he 
has come into ripeness of knowledge. With more conscience, sounder 
judgment and better style, he has made the four great volumes of his 
monuniental History coherent, attractive, trustworthy; and the work 
has promptly supplanted Bancroft’s colossal failure. 

He is now engaged in work of which we have crying need—a school 
historyZof California — and is also writing a 
volume of “‘ history stories’ from the same 
romantic field. His charm as a writer and 
his authority as a student will give this 
series absorbing interest. The stories will 
be published first in this magazine. 

If those who have carefully followed 

American literature for the last ten years 

were bidden to make choice of the most 

typical series of Western stories written by 

a woman, I fancy a majority would promptly 

elect Mary Hallock Foote. Western in 

very,truth of scene and “color” and out- 

look, marked by all the instincts at once of 

woman, artist, poet and story-teller, Zhe 

MARY HALLOCK FOOTE. Led-Horse Claim and its fellows are of a 
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quality that refuses to be forgotten, even amid the avalanche of clever 
work that yearly, now, crowds itself off the brink of remembrance. 
There is at least one busy reviewer, smothered under thousands of stories 
and of illustrations a year, who has not seen 7he Led-Horse Claim since 
its first publication, but who is unable to forget the title story or its 
frontispiece — for Mrs. Foote can illustrate as exquisitely as she can 
write. That same fine and vital quality is in all her work; and with it 
all that undefinable but unmistakable largeness of soul which belongs 
to our horizons. Mrs, Graham and Mrs. Channing among the southern 
orange groves, Mrs. Foote among the Sierra mining camps, Mrs. Hig- 
ginson in the Olympic pines, and all unlike as unlike can be— what is 
it gives to all their work the sympathy whose lack chills the technical 
perfection of the only New England woman that may be compared with 
them ? 

Mrs. Foote’s home is in Grass Valley, Cal., the longest-enduring and 
most productive nest of quartz mines in the Golden State. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, publish her books —7%e Chosen Valley ; The Led 
Horse Claim ; Fohn Bodewin’s Testimony ; The Last Assembly Ball and 
The Fate of a Voice; In Exile, and other stories ; The Cup of Trembling, 
and other stories. 

No more striking tales have come out of the West than those which 
Margaret Collier Graham printed in the As/antic and the Century, and 
later in a book of Stories of the Foothills (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, 1895); and no 4 such volume was 
more highly praised by the most critical re- 
views. The quiet but tremendous strength 
of these unusual tales, the rare terseness of 
their diction, and their remarkable reserve— 
for which the Eastern 
find adequate praise— 
Mrs. Graham at once 
of Western  short- 
Hemmed by 
ness and social 
ties, and with 
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—reason enough toconvince any other Easterner, as its like convinced her, 
that the East is a good place to be born in, the West the place to live in. 
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LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


A newcomer upon the field. 

but already widely welcomed 

West and East as one of the 

best of our short-story writers, 

Mrs. Ella Higginson, of New 

Whatcom, Wash., has had an 

unusual and a merited success. 

Few have made so deep im- 

pression by two little books of 

stories. In her From the Land 

of the Snow Pearls the critical 

at once detected a new and un- 

usual voice in Coast literature 

— the first adequate voice from 

that magnificent empire of 

Puget Sound. Her new book 

of stories, A Forest Orchid (both 

published by the Macmillan 

Co., N. Y.) has confirmed Mrs. 

Higginson’s rank as one of the 

strongest of Western story 

Ss See writers. Quiet, well-propor- 

tioned, intuitive and genuine, her stories are as far as possible from the 

“‘ woolly ’’ school—and yet they are exactly Western. Here is char- 

acter-drawing of a high order. Few make tangible the basic but for- 

gotten truth that Westerners are Easterners moved. Mrs. Higginson’s 

transplanted New Englanders are as clearly New Englanders and trans- 

planted ones, as Miss Wilkins’s people are of the unredeemed who 

scratch their horizons with their elbows. 

Mrs. Higginson also writes verse of a high quality, and is now engaged 

upon a novel, which will be awaited with high hopes. 


. 


Of a historic New England family, herself 
broadened by wide travel, Grace Ellery Channing 
(now Mrs. Channing-Stetson) is a good type of 
the new California. Born and bred in the East, 
and graduated to the better side of the continent, 
she is Western by election, as are most of us. She 
was for some years of the editorial staff of the 
Youth's Companion, and has been — and is — a con- 
tributor to the leading magazines. Her book of 
short stories, Zhe Sister of a Saini (H. S. Stone & 
Co., Chicago, 1895) was one of the worthiest suc- 
cesses of its year. It dealt largely with the peas- 
ants of Italy—where it is become a classic—but it 
contained also 7he Basket of Anita, one of the 
most successful of California stories. Her poems, 
too, are of rare grace andinsight. Mrs. Channing 
is now in Italy; but her home is in Pasadena, GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 
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Cal.; and it is of California that she will write for 
this magazine her charming stories, which are 
instinct with a human sympathy no one has 
surpassed. 

The great Newberry Library, of Chicago, 
came to California for a head —simply be- 
cause the best man it could find to fit 
its responsible shoulders was a Cali- 
fornian. John Vance Cheney was 
enough librarian for the rude West, 
and is librarian enough for the second 
city in the Union, and by the same 
standard which we believe in, has been 
recognized as poet enough for any- 
where. There is too much notion that 
anyone who writes in the West is a 
Western writer; in fact, no one is fit 
to be called a Western writer who does 
oe Se Ot, oe not merit the unadjectived word. Mr. 

JOHN VANCE CHENEY. Cheney can afford to abide by that 
measure. He is Western, and he writes—sometimes of the West, 
oftener of the World. And whatever he writes is worth reading in any 
longitude. He is like no one else. A strong spontaneity is in his work ; 
and with genuine poetic feeling he has an expression peculiarly his 
own. His two books of verse, 7hist/e Drift and Wood Bloom, are out of 
print ; but Copeland & Day (Boston) have just issued in handsome 
form a third — Out of the Silence. This includes new poems, as well as 
the best of the elder ones, and is achieving distinction in the most 
critical circles. 








The veterans, too, are with us. From the standpoint of solid value 
and expert authority, no man could bring yreater strength to such a 
league as this than Dr, Washington Matthews, U.S. Army. Dean of 
all our students of the West, highest authority upon some of the most 
interesting and important of Western topics, he is 
one of the finest products of our scholarship. He 
has been president of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, is prominent in many other national 
associations of science, and has a reputation far 
wider than the United States. For more than 
quarter of a century he has devoted himself to 
ethnologic studies in the West. He writes clearly 
and well, and his articles are not only authorita- 
tive but deeply interesting. A sketch of his work 
was published in this magazine for February,+1897. 


One of the most conscientious, well-equipped 
and honorably recognized field-students of the 
Southwest — particularly of Arizona and New 
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Mexico—is Frederick Webb Hodge, who occupies an 

important position in the Bureau of American Eth- 

nology at Washington. As the heroof the Enchanted 

Mesa—that dramatic episode in which he exposed 

and branded a Princeton professor more thoroughly 

and more pointedly than so prominent a pretender 

was ever served up before — Mr. Hodge is most pop- 

ularly known. But by scholars everywhere he is 

respected for his scientific papers on Southwestern 

subjects, and his editorial work in the Bureau of Eth- 

nology and on scientific publications. A sketch of 

his work was printed in this magazine for March, 

“ 1897 ; and how readably he can write has been widely 
FREDERICK_WEBB HODGE. discovered in the Enchanted Mesa controversy printed 
in these pages and to be supplemented by another 

article of his in the Century. 
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Geo. Parker Winship, the young giant of documentary research in 
early American history — particularly the history of the Southwest — is 
librarian of one of the most important collections of Americana in ex- 
istence, the John Carter Brown Library, of Providence, R. I. His 
largest work thus far is the monumental Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542, 
published by the Bureau of Ethnology last year. It is one of the most 
weighty contributions of late years to American history, and ranks its 
author as a worthy heir, on the documentary side, of the great Bandelier. 
Mr. Winship is not only an expert; he is a graceful writer who can tell 
what he knows. A sketch of him was printed in this magazine for 
July, 1897. 


John Comfort Fillmore, long Director of the Milwaukee Conservatory 
of Music, now Professor of Music in Pomona College, Claremont, Cal., 
is author of several standard books on the history of music and cognate 
subjects. Much more important, he is the discoverer and master of the 
science of Folk-Music — which was not a science until he found end 
proved the basic truth that aboriginal music is built on harmonic lines. 
There was a long fray with the guessworkers and 
arm-chair students who had been for years building 
ingenious theories upon the stupid notion that there 
were as many kinds of music as there were savage 
tribes. Every other branch of science that relates to 
man had already abandoned the like ignorances—and 
had become exact only by so doing—but the musical 
theorists had learned nothing from collateral ex- 
perience. Prof. Fillmore is a good fighter as well as 
a good student; and across a field strewn with the 
remains of the closet savants he has marched to com- 
plete victory. His belief has come to be an accepted 
axiom among scientists. In making and establishing 
this important discovery, he has become the foremost GEO. PARKER WINSHIP. 
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student of aboriginal folk-music at first 
hand—as he is technically the best equipped. 
He has published several important mon- 
ographs on this subject. This magazine 
has printed a number of his shorter but 
valuable studies of Southwestern folk- 
songs; and will, with his expert help, pre- 
serve many more of these interesting and 
precious records of peoples so rapidly dis- 
appearing. 

Charles A. Keeler, of Berkeley, Cal., is a 
director of the California Academy of 
Sciences, and has done valuable work in 
raising the standard of its efficiency. He is 
one of the brightest of the young students 
of California ; and his fine monograph on 
the Evolution of the Colors of North Ameri- 
can Land Birds (350 pp. and many colored 
plates; published by the Academy, 1893) 
has won recognition among scientists the 
world over. His wife, Louise M. Keeler (a niece of Mary Mapes 
Dodge, of St. Nicholas) is a pupil of Keith and an illustrator of more 
than usual promise. 


COMFORT FILLMORE. 


Certain important and romantic phases of Western and Southwestern 
life, no other artist has ever known so well as Alex. F. Harmer knows 
them. For many years he has dwelt and wandered among the remoter 
picturesqueness of Arizona, Mexico and California. He accompanied 
Gen. Crook on the famous Apache campaign of 1883, and illustrated 
the books of the lamented John G. Bourke; he is a familiar of the 
desert, the Apaches and the 
Mexicans; is married to an 
exquisite type of the Spanish 
Californians, and has an in- 
timacy with that romantic 
bygone life shared by few 
Americans. Some of his Cal- 
ifornia and Arizona paint- 
ings are the very best in 
their kind; and along with 
feeling and a delicate sense 
of color he has uncommon 
fidelity. His home is now 
in Santa Barbara, Cal. 

L. Maynard Dixon, of San 
Francisco, though but 22 


years of age, is one of the Photo by C 
CHARLES A. AND LOUISE M. KEELER. 
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illustrators. Earnest, sympathetic, with a vein of genuine poetry in 
his nature, and at the same time tireless patience in study, he shows in 
his work not only feeling but growth. He has a peculiar aptitude in 
types, an intimate touch for Western subjects; and the rapidity with 
which his technique improves augurs very handsomely for his future 
as an illustrator. - 


Charles Warren Stoddard, Ina Coolbrith, Charles Howard Shinn, 
Charles Edwin Markham, Charles Frederick Holder, T. S. Van Dyke 
and Charles Dwight Willard are no less important members of this new 
crusade for the West; but delays in receiving adequate portraits of 
them compel us to leave for the May number a brief appreciation of 
the work of each. By then, too, it is hoped that a few more brave 
names may be added to this brave list. 


ALASKAN DEAD-POLES. 


BY GEO. G. CANTWELL 


MONG the most interesting sights to the tourists who 

| visit the Alaskan country are the picturesque In- 

dian villages scattered along the coast and on the 

| many islands. Their low, flat houses, graceful 

| cedar canoes, and the natives themselves, are at 
| once novel and fascinating. 

A characteristic feature of these Indian towns is 

| the great array of totems and hideously carved im- 

~ ages that stand about the houses and over the 

graves of the roar o the ordinary sight-seer a mere curiosity, to the 

Siwash these towering poles are history ; each carved figure marks an 

epoch in the annals of the tribe, a deed of long ago, that today none but 
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A CHIEF'S HOUSE ON PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND. 
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the oldest among them can translate ; and the time is not far distant when 
they and their traditions will be things of the past. 

Christianity has wrought a great change among the native Alaskans. 
Little by little they have broken away from their ancient customs ; and 
to trace the history of these isolated people one must go back to other 
days. 

Less than twenty-five years ago, in the tops of these poles were placed, 
in asma’l box, which was sometimes elaborately carved, the heads and 
burned bones of their dead. As a rule the remains of but a single body 
were placed in a box; at other times the ashes of many persons were 
gathered together in a small house and ‘‘dead-poles’’ were erected near 
by. These dead-poles are different from the totem poles, in that they 
chronicle no history of events, but are merely decorated with emblems 
of the tribe —a raven, bear, or whale. a 

Formerly some attempt at embalming was made, but the Indians of 
the present day do not practice it. But among the Hennegahs of Prince 
of Wales Island, cremation is still indulged in. They also burn with 





Meusard-Collier Eng. Cc. 
CONVERTED ALASKA INDIANS. 
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the body a dog, gun, clothing, some food, and even a native slave, that 
these may accompany the departed spirit. 

Among most of the Indians of Southeastern Alaska it is no uncommon 
thing to see bits of food cast into the fire that dead friends may eat. 
Generally, for a year or so after relatives have been placed in the dead- 
house, clothing, food and drink are placed beside them—even clocks, that 
are wound regularly. All the person’s valuables are sometimes placed, 
at death, in the dead-house or on the poles; but only to be removed 
jater. As one of their cherished hopes in life is to have an elaborate fu- 
neral, they frequently save and deny themselves much to accomplish 





Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. A HOWKAN GRAVE. 
Family Totem on right, Dead-Pole at left, showing gum which killed the deceased. 


this. I recall an old Hiada of Howkan this summer, who, through 
scrupulous economy, had been able to buy a fine marble slab for his 
grave — all carved and finished except the date of his death. Even this 
matter had been carefully provided for, and he now waits patiently for 
Father Time to mow him down, while the white headstone in his door- 
yard is the envy of the tribe. 

In olden times the rich chiefs of the tribe had their graves ornamented 
with carved plates hammered out of native copper. Many of these stand 
today, intact, in the little islands where their famous men lie buried. 

Indians have a horror of the dead, and will never touch a corpse if they 
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can avoid it. For this reason, a person about to die is dressed in the 
death clothes, the performance often being gone through with several 
times, as the patient gets better or worse, and not unfrequently entirely 
recovers. Such was the case of a wife who was about to die and who 
was already in her death clothes. The widower (prospective) had in the 
meantime taken a new wife. But the first ome recovered and compli- 
cated matters. The difficulty finally settled itself by wife number two 
dying ; and at present it seems that the original wife will probably out- 
live her husband. 

Great show is made before burial. All the finery and belongings of 
the deceased are placed in the coffin ; the clothes, clocks, jewelry, guns, 





MausardCollier Eng Co. 4 GRAVE IMAGE AT HOWKAN. 


and various trinkets. The long ceremony is then gone through with, 
being conducted by the relatives only, with the exception of a set of 
women known as wailers, who come and wail at so much a wail. Other 
women are paid to sing the death song just outside the door, the im- 
mediate relatives of the deceased having a regular hour for mourning 
at the grave, morning and evening. 

A queer superstition still exists in regard to carrying a dead body 
through a door, for fear the first person to follow will be unfortunate. 
During Christian burials the missionary always takes it upon himself to 
be the first to follow the corpse through the door. Formerly an upright 
board was left loose in the sides of all the houses so that the corpse need 
not be taken through a door. 
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In case an Indian is drowned a great effort is made to recover the body, 
else they believe it will be changed in the hereafter to a most terrible 
creature, unlike anything on earth. 

The practices of the medicine men are now rare among them. During 
one of the last ceremonies held by these repulsive men among the Hia- 
das he was interrupted in the midst of his incantations — naked, and 
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A RELIC OF THE OLD DAYS 


pounding away on his rattles — by a missionary, who, in no uncertain 
way, exposed the fraud to the natives. They in turn drove the fellow 
from their midst. 

Witchcraft was also formerly believed in. For instance, if a sick per- 
son was unable to recover, he was taken to the woods, where he drank 
salt water for three days. A creature of the woods, generally a moose, 
was then supposed to come forth and tell him who was the party re- 
sponsible for his illness. This of course made trouble. 

There is no intentional starving to death of the old and helpless among 
the Hiadas. 

In the event of death, if it is possible to make out a case of willful 
murder, or responsibility in any way, the family (and in case of import- 
ant affairs, the whole tribe) of the person responsible are obliged to pay 
what indemnity the injured parties may demand. Great influence is 
brought to bear and no grievance of the past that will strengthen the 
case is forgotten. Sometimes the demands are so large that help is asked 
of other tribes, for it is a matter of pride to meet the obligations, which 
they do, after much wrangling, by means of blankets, furs, or coins. 

This mattter of indemnity and pride is a time-honored custom ; and 
to bring it down to the present time, we may cite the case of ‘‘ Three- 
finge Charlie,’’ a Juneau Indian, convicted of murder and sentenced 
to be hanged. Thus, according to Indian law, the witnesses, who were 
natives, were by Charlie’s friends held responsible for his life ; and in 
case the sentence is carried out they will be compelled to “potlatch’’ a 
very large amount. The witnesses are anxious that sentence be sus- 
pended, while Charlie’s friends remain indifferent —they are winners 
whichever way the case goes. 

These Indians avenge the death of any of their number by that of a 
white man. It is a known fact that for every Indian so killed the life of 
a white is taken ; sometimes years after the deed has been done. In this 
way many a luckless prospector has paid the folly of another. 


Juneau, Alaska. 


A RELIC OF THE OLD DAYS 
BY ADELINE SUMNER 
HERE is a most interesting spot, which compara- 
tively few travelers have visited, about four miles 
above the old San Diego Mission, in a rocky gorge 
at the west end of the Cajon valley, near the present 
boundary of the immense Fanita rancho. 

It is the site of the dam which was built a hundred and 
twenty-five years ago to supply the mission with water. 
With the exception of a few oozy places among the stones, 
the masonry, of gray granite and cement, is as perfect as 
the day it was completed, although the sand has drifted 
down so that the bed of the river is almost level with the top of the 
dam. The opening into the flume is only a three-inch one of tile, but 
the flume itself (large sections of which still remain) is two feet across 
and two in depth. It is made of cement and stones, with a concave tile 
for the bottom. 

The side of the dam, where the waste gate was, is of red tile, and the 
opening is worn smooth from the action of the water. There is always 
a good stream flowing through the opening, and after heavy rains the 
water now pours over the entire dam. 
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THE OLD FRANCISCAN DAM. 
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L. A. Eng. Co. THE OLD CEMENT DITCH. Photo. by Slocum 


From the top of the dam one can see Cuyamaca Peak, forty miles 
away, from which the timber was brought for the waste gate and also 
for the Mission itself. Tradition says the timbers were not allowed to 
touch the ground from the time the priests blessed them, as they were 
laid on the shoulders of the Indians, until they were delivered. 

High on a hill about a mile from the dam, and in plain sight of it, is 
the remant of an old fortified lookout that commands an inspiring view 
of the entire Cajon valley. It was a circular enclosure of stone between 
huge boulders. 

Hidden away in the hillside near the dam there is a lost gold mine 
that has been a matter of local interest for many years. The dump is 
there, and is aggravatingly prominent, but the shaft or tunnel is still 
undiscovered. * 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


*Nor would it do anyoneany good to discover it. The buyer of a “ gold brick” isa 
mature and sensible person compared to the man who hunts for “lost mines of 
the Spanish priests.” The priestshad no mines. Neither had anyone else until the 
Yankee came. —ED. 


PREHISTORIC FANCY-WORK. 


BY SHARLOT M. HALL 


ITS of cloth and string are frequently found in 
the cliff-dwellings of the Southwest; but, so 


so far as my knowledge has extended, pieces 
showing any attempt at decoration are rare. 

The finest specimen I have seen was found in a village 
on Clear Creek, Arizona, and was taken from one of the 
small, deep wall-caches so common in the caves of this 
section. 

These holes are rarely over six inches across and ex- 
tend from one to three feet back into the solid rock. 
They are artificial and show the marks of some pointed tool used in the 


digging. 
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Mausard-Collier Eng.Co. = =CrOTH FROM A CLIFF-DWELLING 
In the Verde Valley, Arizona 
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The caches are sealed with a ball of mud which time has turned to 
the hardest cement, and we were half an hour with hammer and chisel 
opening the one which contained the cloth. 

The hole was filled with cotton bolls and seeds, strings, yucca fibre, 
and bits of pounded mescal, and in. the extreme end, so far back that a 
man could scarcely reach it, the cloth was rolled up in a ball. 

Other caches contained corn-cobs, squash shells and seeds, baked 
mescal, and many strings; and twice beans have been found which 
grew s and produced a crop. 

jiece of cloth was twenty inches long by ten wide, and shows a 
haan ul and very intricate pattern of drawn-work. 

The texture is coarse like heavy linen and the work very neatly done. 
The short seam is old work, the long one the line where the cloth was 
cut after finding. 

An English manufacturer and expert on vegetable fibres pronounced 
it woven of the fibre from milk-weed . 

Whether this is true or not, the milk-weed is abundant in the valley 
and dried pods have been found in the caches. 

A smaller piece of cloth found later is of similar + scryes but shows a 
pattern of genuine embroidery done in darker th 

This pattern is repeated in a sort of border every two inches along 
the strip. 

About a year ago some pieces of cloth with similar embroidery were 
found in ‘‘ Montezuma’s Castle’? wrapped around the skeleton of a child. 

Prescott, Arizona. 


SWEET SIN. 
A CHINESE-AMERICAN STORY. 


BY SU! SEEN FAR. 


é¢ HINESE! Chinese!’’ 
A small form darted across the street, threw itself 


upon the boys from whom the derisive cry had 

arisen, and began kicking and thumping and scratching and 
shaking, so furiously that a companion cried in fright, 
‘Sweet Sin! Oh, Sweet Sin! Come away, you will kill 
them !”’ 

But Sweet Sin was deaf to all sounds save ‘‘Chinese! 
_-eChinese!’’ Before her eyes was a fiery mist. 
it A quarter of an hour later Sweet Sin with a bandaged 
head was being led to her home by a couple of mueh 
scandalized Sunday-school teachers, her little friend 
following with a very pale face. 
= Sweet Sin was the child of a Chinese merchant and 
*z ~~~ his American wife. She had been baptized Wilhelmina, 
but for reasons apart from the fact that her father was Hwuy Sin, a 
medical student had, in her babyhood, dubbed her Sweet Sin, and the 
name had clung. 

On arrival at the house, they were met by the mother, who was much 
perturbed at the sight of her offspring. 

The Sunday-school teachers explained the case and departed. The 
mother bathed Sweet Sin’s face. The child liked the feeling of the 
cool water; her head was feverish and so was her heart. 
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** I’m so sorry that this happened,” said the mother. ‘‘I wanted you 
to go to Mrs. Goodwin’s party tonight, und now you are not fit to be 


seen. 

“I’m glad,’’ answered Sweet Sin. ‘‘I don’t want to go.’’ 

‘*Why not?’’ queried the mother. “I’m surprised, she is so kind 
to you.”’ 

“I do not think so,"’ replied Sweet Sin, ‘‘and I don’t want her toys 
and candies. It’s just because I’m half Chinese and a sort of curiosity 
that she likes to have me there. When I’m in her parlor, she whispers 
to the other people and they try to make me talk and examine me from 
head to toe as if I were a wild animal—I’d rather be killed than be a 
show.” 

“Sweet Sin, you must not speak so about your friends,” remonstrated 
the mother. 

‘I don’t care!”’ defiantly asserted Sweet Sin. ‘‘ Last week, when I 
was at her house for tea, she came up with an old gentleman with 
white hair and gold-rimmed glasses. I heard the old gentleman say, 
‘Oh, indeed, you don’t say so! her father a Chinaman!’ and then he 
stared at me with all his might. Mrs. Goodman said, ‘Do you not 
notice the peculiar cast of features?’ and he said ‘ Ah, yes! and such 
bright eyes — very peculiar little girl.’”’ 

: Well, and what did you do then?” 

“Oh, I jumped up and cried: ‘And you’re a very peculiar, mean 
old man,’ and ran out of the house.’’ 

“They must have thought you a little Chinese savage,” said the 
mother, but her cheek glowed. 

**They can think what they like! Besides, it isn’t the Chinese half 
of me that makes me feel like this—it’s the American half. My 
Chinese half is good and patient, like all the Chinese people we know, 
but it’s my American half that feels insulted for the Chinese half and 
wants to fight. Oh, mother, mother, you don’t know what it is to be 
half one thing and half another, like Iam! I feel all torn to pieces. I 
don’t know what I am, and I don’t seem to have any place in the 
world.” 


Sweet Sin had been brought up in the Methodist Church and her 
mother sent her to Sunday-school regularly. Sometimes she felt a 
missionary spirit. One day, to an old laundryman, she told the story of 
the creation of Adam and Eve, the first man and woman. The old man 
listened attentively, but when she had finished, said: 

**No, no, I tell you something better than that, and more true. The 
first man and woman were made like this: Long, long time ago, two 
brooms were sent down from the sky. They were brooms while they 
were in the air, but as soon as they touched earth, one became a man, 
the other a woman — the first man and woman.” 

Sweet Sin was tly shocked, and for several days could think of 
little else than the broom theory. At last, she asked her father if he 
would not, as a specia) favor, enlighten Li Chung as to his true descent, 
but her father merely smiled and said: 

** You had better leave Li Chung alone; his theory serves him as well 
as your Sunday-school teacher’s serves her. Each is as reasonable as 
the other.’’ 

**Pather!” exclaimed Sweet Sin, ‘‘are you a heathen?” 

‘* That is a matter of opinion, my daughter.” 


1. 


‘* Forget me,’’ commanded Sweet Sin. 

** Not while I have breath and blood.” 

“‘You must; I tell you to.”’ 

‘But one always remembers what one’s told to forget.’’ 
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Dick Farrell’s grey eyes looked pleadingly into Sweet Sin’s. She was 
seventeen now. California sunshine and the balmy freshness of Pacific 
breezes had helped to make her a bewitching woman. 

“TI thought you liked me, Sweet Sin.” 

**So I do.” 

** But I thought you cared for me as I do for you.”’ 

Sweet Sin turned her face aside. She would not let him know. 

“*T like, but Ido not love. As to you, why, next week there will be 
somebody else to whom you will be telling the same old tale. Don't 
interrupt. I know all about it. Besides, even if you did love me, as 
you say, the life of love is short — like all that’s lovely. Yesterday, we 
hailed its birth, today we mourn it — dead.” 

“* Sweet Sin, come to me— don’t be wicked !’’ 

**I told you I did not care for you.” 

“*T will not believe it.”’ 

**Well, whether you believe it or not, I must leave you now, as I have 
something to do for father. Dick, do you remember once asking me if 
my father was a Chinaman ; and when I replied yes, you said, ‘ Doesn’t 
your flesh creep all over when you go near him?’ You were about 
twelve then and I ten.”’ 

**T cannot recall the things I said so long ago,” replied the young 
fellow, flushing up. 

“No! Well, you see this is the day when I remember—the day 
when you forget.” 

Il. 


They were all there—the fiddler with his fiddle, the fiutist with his 
flute, the banjo man with his banjo, and the kettledrummer with his 
kettledrum. All the Chinese talent in that California city were assem- 
bled together, and right merrily was the company entertained. 

Hwuy Sin was giving a farewell banquet to his Chinese friends. He 
was about to return to China after an exile of about twenty-five years, 
and Sweet Sin, the child of the American woman, now dead two years, 
was to accompany him. His daughter was of a full marriageable age, 
and like every good Chinese father, what he desired for her was a hus- 
band—a husband such as could be found only amongst his cousins in 
China. 

Hwuy Sin thought tenderly of his child; she had been a good 
daughter —a little more talkative and inquisitive perhaps than a woman 
should be, but always loving to him. Suddenly he arose from his seat; 
he had not seen her that evening and there were some instructions about 
oe packing of his caps which he would like to give before the night 


Rat, tat, tat. Hwuy Sin stood outside Sweet Sin’s door and waited. 
As it was not opened to him, he called softly, ‘‘My child, it is your 
father.” 

But Sweet Sin heard him not. 


Iv. 


When Hwuy Sin returned to his guests he walked heavily. 
j My daughter has gone to the land of spirits; mourn with me,” he 


And in Chinese fashion they mourned with him. 

Hwuy Sin went back to China, and the mid-ocean received a casket 
containing what had once been called Sweet Sin. As he watched it 
sink, he said, ‘‘In all between the four seas, there was none like her. 
She belonged neither to her mother’s country, nor to mine. Therefore, 
let her rest where no curious eyes may ” 

Sweet Sin’s farewell he carefully laid away. It was written in the 
beautiful Chinese characters he himself had taught her, and the words 
were: 


--) ee 


prepress ee 
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“ FATHER, SO DEAR: Iam not tired of life, and I dislike death, but 
though life to me is sweet, yet if I cannot have both it and honor, I will 
let life go. Father, stand up for me, and no matter what others may 
say, do not feel hard against me. My Christian friends will shake their 
heads and say, ‘Ah, Sweet Sin!’ their faces will become long and 
melancholy, and if you ask them to give me Christian burial, for my 
mother’s sake, probably they will refuse. They will talk about right 
and wrong, and say that I have gone beforé my Maker with a crime on 
my soul. But for that I do not care, as what is right and what is wrong, 
who knows? The Chinese teachers say that the conscience tells us and 
they teach the practice of virtue for virtue’s sake. The Christians point 
to the Bible as a guide, saying that if we live according to its lessons, 
we will be rewarded in an after life. I have puzzled much over these 
things, seeking as it were for a lost mind. 

“ Father, I cannot marry a Chinaman, as you wish, because my heart 
belongs to an American—an American who loves me and wishes to 
make me his wife. But, Father, though I cannot marry a Chinaman, 
who would despise me for being an American, yet I will not marry an 
American, for the Americans have made me feel so that I will save 
the children of the man I love from being called ‘Chinese! Chinese!’ 

‘* Farewell, father. I hope God will forgive me for being what He 
made me. ** SWEET SIN.” 


Montreal Can. 


THE CHAPARRAL COCK. 


BY T. 3S. VAN DYKE. 


N this age the first requisite of natural history is the 
wonderful. Truth is of little value and the world 
has no thanks for him who would strip the tinsel 

from some cherished delusion. The story of the ‘‘road- 
runner” killing rattlesnakes by fencing them in with 
cactus until in their rage they strike themselves, with 
its charming variation in which the cactus is placed in 
the coil so that the snake strikes at that and hits him- 
self, is so venerable that it requires some courage to 
question it. 

Diligent inquiry among Indians and Mexicans in 
many of the sun-lands has failed to find anyone Who ever saw this 
brilliant trick, or anyone who has known anyone else who has seen it. 
It is always found quietly sleeping on mere tradition. 

_The chaparral cock eats young snakes, and on a cold morning might 
kill a large one by pecking it on the head. It is not likely that it 
attacks a large snake in any other way. It is too wise to go near any- 
thing as quick as a rattlesnake. I have played scores of times with the 
rattlesnake, and the man does not live who can pull back the lightest 
stick quickly enough to escape the stroke. It is not likely that any bird 
can do it, and the stroke is good for about half the length of the snake. 

One tale of the road-runner is perhaps true—that it can run as fast as 
fly. It is not swift of wing and rarely tries flight unless hard pushed. 
Several times I have seen one on a rock and one on the ground start to 
cross a bit of open ground at my approach. The one on foot was gener- 
— ahead and rarely behind. As most of the flight was sailing under 

ordinary circumstances, it has been impossible to say whether the flying 
bird was doing his best. But when the trotting bird spreads his wings 
like those of a running ostrich and reaches as far as his legs allow, he 
sets a that his flying mate cannot much exceed, if at all, and makes 
one of the prettiest sights the tenants of our hills and dales can show. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 




















REAL SPANISH FOLK-SONGS. 
“THE OLD MAN”’ (EL vIEyO). 
Harmonized by John Comfort Fillmore. Collected by Chas. F. Lummis. 
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THE WILD LUPIN. 


(EL VIEJO.) 
I. 


Soy un viejo de noventa afios, 
Los cuento desde empezé 4 andar; 
Las muchachas me niegan los besos 
Y conmigo no quieren bailar. 
Core. 


I am old, if it’s old to be ninety 
(Which I count since to walk I began), 
Not a kiss will the silly girls give me, 
Not a dance will they give the old man! 
Chorus. 
ImI. 


Todos dicen “ hipécrita viejo!” 
Pa'que en misa me gusta rezar, 
Y en el baile me gusta tener 
Una novia 4 quien apretar ! 
Core. 


** You old hypocrite! ’’ everyone tells me— 
Just because I’ve a liking for mass, 
And as well at the dance I’ve a liking 
For a step with a squeezable lass |! 
Chorus. 





THE WILD LUPIN. 


BY INA C. TOMPKINS. 


Where the great Western sea rolls in 

from the other side of the world, 
And round the lofty mountain peaks 

the eternal snows lie furled ; 
On frowning rock, in shifting dune 

where never green blade shows— 
A breath of balm to joy the air 

the sweet wild Lupin grows. 


Now golden as the sun whose love 
is in its generous heart, 
Now azure as the summer sky 
when white clouds drift apart, 
Or pale as pearl or freaked with pink, 
by singles or the score, 
Its beauty brightens every nook 
along the breezy shore. 


Glad blossom of the Sunshine Land, 

of thee my task 1s learned ; 
Wherever chance may cast thy lot, 

the lowliest place is turned 
Into a garden of the Lord— 

then striving heart, pray heaven 
That to thy life, or here or there, 

the same sweet grace be given | 
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OLD CALIFORNIA DAYS. 


SKETCHED BY EYEWITNESSES. 


ie 'UST as the great fire of June, 1850, was devouring San 
= Francisco, Frank Marryat sailed into port, having 
B been ‘‘cooped up for 45 days [from Panama] on a 
small barque, in company with 175 passengers, of whom 160 
were noisy, quarrelsome, discontented and dirty in the ex- 
treme.’’ Marryat was an Englishman, a rather typical Saxon traveler ; 
and his book, Mountains and Molehills, published by the Harpers in 1854 
is shallow and narrow but not without value for its incidental side- 
lights on life in San Francisco and the mines. Marryat was rather a 
sportsman than a goldseeker. His business ventures turned out badly, 
and as for his social attitude it is best gauged by his own account. He EAR 
and his English companion were guests at a Spanish rancho, and had 
an idea they were neglected. They 
killed a skunk, during one of their 
hunts; and on returning to the house 
his companion threw the creature into 
the group of ladies and guests. And 
having had something stolen, he thought 
by Indians, he announced that if he had 
seen any Indian thereafter he would 
have shot him on sight like a coyote. 

His history is worthless, but many of 
. his wayside incidents are amusing and 
typical. He saw on the Stockton steamer 
* a notice that ‘“‘gentlemen are requested 
not to go to bed in their boots,’’ but says 
<P n this was little regarded, since there was 
no guarantee your boots wouldn’t be 
stolen if you took them off. In a church 
in Benicia, after a political meeting, he saw a poster in each pew 
requesting people ‘‘ not to cut the woodwork nor spit on the floor.’’ 

In noticing matters of this caliber he 
is at his best. He celebrates the follow- 
ing incident of high wages during the 
great rush of '49: The captain of a 
merchant brig, whose entire crew had & 
deserted, procured another crew at fab- 
nlous wages—except a cook. Meetinga — 
negro on the beach he tried to hire him 
as cook at$l0aday. The negro laughed. 
**Say, boss,’ he answered, ‘‘ef yo’ want 
job yo’ own sef as cook, at $25 a day, 
jes’ go up to my restaurant an’ I’ll put 
yo’ to work immediately.”’ : 

He was impressed by the strange con- SAN FRANCISCO STR 
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dition of the young metropolis and makes 
some sensible remarks about San Fran- 
cisco’s swift uprising after her third 
destructive fire, and about the spirit of 
enterprise in general. 

‘* Twelve months back there was little else 
but canvas tents here, and a small, shifting, 
gambling population; who was it then, 
when all looked uncertain in the future 
that sent away so many thousand miles for 
steam excavators, and tramways, and rail- 
way trucks? Who were those, again, who 
sent from this hamlet of shanties for all the 


EARLY SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS material for large foundries of iron and 


BUILDINGS. brass, for blocks of granite, bricks and 


mortar, for pile-drivers and steamboats? I don’t know— but these 
things all arrived ; and now, in eighteen hundred and fifty, the sand 
hills tumble down as if by magic, and are carried to the water’s edge 
on a railroad where the pile-drivers are at work, and confine them to 
the new position assigned them on a water lot. The clang of foundries 
is heard on all sides, as machinery is manufactured for the mines— 
brick buildings are springing up in the principal thoroughfares, steam- 
ers crowd the rivers, and thousands of men are blasting out huge 
masses of rock to make space for the rapid strides of this ambitious 
young city. 

‘** The stranger in San Francisco at this time is at once impressed with 
the feverish state of excitement that pervades the whole population ; 
there is no attention paid to dress, and everyone is hurried and inco- 
herent in manner. Clubs, reading-rooms, and the society of women 
are unknown ; and from the harassing duties of day’s business, there is 
nothing to turn for recreation but the drink- = 
ing-saloons and gambling houses, and here 
nightly all the population meet. Where 
the commerce engaged in fluctuates every 
hour, and profit and loss are not matters of 
calculation, but chance—where all have | 
hung their fortunes on a die, and few areof 3 
that class who bring strong principles to 4 
bear upon conduct that society does not 
condemn—the gambling-tables are well 
supported, and the merchant and his clerk, 
and perhaps his cook, jostle in the crowd 
together, and stake their ounces at the same 
table. Drinking is carried on to an incred- 
ible extent here; not that there is much 
drunkenness, but a vast quantity of liquor 
is daily consumed. 


“There is;no one in such a hurry as a AN OLD-TIME BAR-ROOM. 
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Californian, but he has always time to take a drink. There are no pub- 
lic lamps in town, at this time, so that the greater part of it is admirably 
adapted for that portion of the population who gain their livelihood by 
robbery, and murder in those cases where people object to being rob- 
bed. But Commercial street, which is composed entirely of saloons, is a 
blaze of light, and resounds with music from one end to the other. No 
expense is spared to attract custom ; the bar-keepers are artists in their 
profession ; rich, soft velvet sofas and rocking chairs invite the lounger ; 
but popular feeling runs strongest in favor of the saloon that contains 
a pretty woman to attend the bar. Women are rarities here; and the 
population flock in clouds and receive drinks from the fair hands of the 
female dispenser, while the fortunate proprietor of the saloon realizes 
a fortune in a week — and only has that time to do it in, for at the end 
of that period the charmer is married! A French ship arrived during 
my stay, and brought as passengers a large number of very respectable 
girls, most of whom were tolerably 
well looking ; they were soon caught 
up by the saloon proprietors as wait- 
ing-women at salaries of about £50 
each per month, and after this influx 
the public became gradually inured 
to female attendance, and looked upon 
it as a matter of no moment. 

**On entering one of these saloons 
the eye is dazzled almost by the bril- 
liancy of chandeliers and mirrors. 
The roof, rich with gilt work, is sup- 
ported by pillars of glass; and the 
walls are hung with French pictures 
of great merit, but of which female 
nudity forms alone the subject. The 
PILACER-MINING IN ’49. crowd of Mexicans, miners, niggers, 

and Irish bricklayers, through which 
with difficulty you force a way, look dirtier (although there is no need 
of this) from contrast with the brilliant decorations.’’ 








THE DESERT. 


BY EDNA HEALD. 


Tho’ beauty lies in every mile of mine, 
Shunned is my long white stretch of sands, 
Unseen, my yuccas point their slim white hands, 
By half the world forgot. 

But happy with the silence and the sun 

I dream impassive as when Time begun 

And men were not. 




















There are several things that make the West “‘different.”” WEST 


One is that it is larger. Man has elbow-room, and Nature is AND 
EAST. 


not jostled off the earth. Another is that it is young. The 

Kast, of this generation, was born old; we have come upon lusty man- 
hood. A third is that it is elective. The people of the East are there 
because they were born there; we are here by choice. They live at ease 
in the house-politic our common fathers builded in the sweat of rugged 
brows ; we build our own— remembering the wisdom of the fathers, 
avoidin their mistakes. A creator is more than his heir, the builder is 
larger than the tenant. His muscles and his mind are larger—or evolu- 
tion isalie. There are enough narrow enough people with us; but 
such structural and generic narrowness is impossible to a country that 
is being made as broods between the eyebrows of a country that has 
been handed down. The people of the East work, certainly, but on 
smaller lines. Their comings and goings are upholstered. At most 
they are varnishers to a structure built by men who were larger because 
their times and their tasks made them larger. 

Even in getting here we had to discover that neither the grace of God 
nor the law of gravitation nor even the voice of culture breaks off short 
at Jersey City. We learned perforce larger ideas of geography and of 
man and of Nature than any man can have who has never physically 
overstepped the accidental fences of his birth. The broadening of 
travel, the self-reliance bred by experience in dealing with large 
conditions for ourselves, have made us more generous, more tolerant, 
more free. And because Nature is on a vastly nobler scale, because 
climates are kindlier and more sane, above all because we have chosen 
—the West has a coherence and fellowship incomprehensible to the 
fortuitous older States. Every year tens of thousands of Easterners 
visit the West, are bitten with its charm and elect to live in it. There 
is no migration of Westerners to the East. Even the old home ties 
cannot draw us back for more than a visit. And the few whom fate 
drives back to live on the Atlantic side are never again content there. 
They have the fleshpots of Egypt ; but they thirst for the wide horizons, 
the free winds and free hearts of the broad West. 


It is a fit season of the year for sane Americans to ask them- WHY 
— sg just how much they believe that Spain is a savage, and AND 
why. 

Is it from studious research or judicious travel? Or is it froma 
course in our valued newspapers? This question has some patriotic in- 
terest ; for the first duty of a patriot is to be just, He cannot love his 
country well who loves not honor first. Personally, the only people I 
have ever discovered who believed these things of Spain were those 
who magnificently knew nothing about her. 

As a matter of fact, the feeling into which we have been teased began 
with the certain British notion that God dispersed the Armada because 
he loved Englishmen and detested Spaniards. In other words a politi- 
cal and sakioes feud with which the United States has nothing to do. 

It has been fanned by half-read paragraphers who, without more delib- 
erate dishonesty than that which adjudges life and death without 
knowledge, have lashed themselves into a rage. By as reliable sources 
certain minds believe that every Englishman is a wife-beater, every 


WHY. 
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German a beer drunkard, every Frenchman a batrachyophagous adul- 
terer. 

Every serious traveler and student knows that the Spaniards are the 
kindest ard most courteous of people; as fair, as brave, as chivalric as 
any. Of all outer nations, there is not one we have less ground for 
hating; not one to which we are more indebted. 

Even without travel or special study, every sensible person ought to 
be aware that the Spanish are human. To believe that itis a national 
trait to butcher children and the wounded, to outrage women and starve 
non-combatants for fun, is to show a total ignorance not only of history 
but of humanity. 

All war is cruel; Spanish wars no more, no less, than others. When 
Sherman marched to the sea his men were not fed from Washington 
restaurants. They ate the country—and what they could not eat they 
burned. That was not pleasant, but it was war. In our Indian wars 
more “‘squaws’’ and pappooses have been killed than warriors; and as 
everyone knows and Col. Inman has just testified again, two ‘Indian 
scalps have been taken by whites for every white scalp taken by Indians. 
That may not be altogether war, but it is truth. 

The brotherhood of man may be to some of usa far speck on the 
horizon ; but we are at least interested in our own education—and no 
person has the cornerstone of education until he realizes that virtue 
and vice are individual, not national traits, and that when God made 
mankind he did not sand all the sugar but ours. 


No Western magazine can succeed unless it earns the respect 

of the foremost critics. If it is not good enough for the East, 

it is not good enough for the West. Our untransplanted cous- 
ins do not know everything, but they know literature. The LAND oF 
SUNSHINE has some pleasure in the fact that it has won recognition and 
honorable standing with the critics. But even more significant is the 
league announced in this number. The magazine has earned the con- 
fidence and respect of the recognized writers and students of the West ; 
a confidence not only theoretic but substantial. They have enlisted 
with it in a common cause; to work not for it but with it, for the sake 
of Western letters. 

It is the first time such an alliance has been made anywhere. It 
would hardly be possible in any other region —for no other region has 
the Western spirit of the corps. It will count, too. Westerners seldom 
fail; Westerners in coOperation never fail. 

The magazine will leave to its biggers and betters to attend to the 
rest of the world. They will have all we need to know about Mars, 
Africa, Napoleon, the Civil War and the sincerities of New York 
society. The LAND OF SUNSHINE will aim to give the best Western 
stories, poems, articles ; it will pay more attention to fiction, and no less 
to fact. It will first of all be readable and worth reading; a little more 
accurate and solid in its field than the great magazines deem it worth 
while to be in theirs ; a bit more independent than magazines which 
serve every field venture to be. 


We need a new word. Judas Iscariot and Benedict Arnold sold 
respectively a Savior and a cause, being poor men and traitors. 


aire journals which daily betray their country for two cents a copy. 
Does anyone presume that if these fellows can fake the nation into a 
war they willenlist? Nay, verily! If they can delude our sons and 
brothers into killing and getting killed, shey will skulk at home and sell 
copies — the more killed, the more extras. 

It would be a sorry thing if the United States were lied into an unjust 
war— but we can all blunder. It would be a far more helpless outlook 
for the nation if we became so idiotic that we could be pushed into any 
war by the wanton, proved and mercenary lies of the drabs of journal- 
ism. For a constitutional fool never mends. 
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There is no particular reason to be proud of recent eventsat A 

Zufii, the ancient New Mexican pueblo which is last surviving BRAVE 
daughter of the Seven Cities of Cibola. A narrow, meddling 
schoolteacher, a hardnecked and untaught Indian agent, and a few no- 
torious newspaper fakers have discredited the government. To send 
United States troops to Zufii under the circumstances was as necessary 
and as manly as it would be to call out the militia because one infant 
pulled another’s hair in a Washington kindergarten. The Zufiis are as 
dangerous as children. If they are naughty a drummer boy could be 
sent from Ft. Wingate to tell the offenders to come in and be scolded. 
They would come, and they would heed. The man who needs an 
armed escort to Zufii is a greenhorn or a coward—or both. It is time 
this bullying of a childlike people by incompetent or unscrupulous 
persons were stopped. And it is a shame to put Uncle Sam’s small but 
honorable army to legging it for greenhorns. 


The “‘ Loud Bill’’ died as soon as it was understood. It wasa Loud 


JOB. 


conspiracy to shut up small publishers. It was not aimed at BUT NOT 


objectionable publications, or it would have hit them. It was 

not meant by Mr. Loud to save money to the government, as he pre- 
tends, but to save it to the railroad companies —who charge the national 
government eight times what they charge the express companies. They 
would like to perpetuate this ‘“‘snap.”” Mr. Loud would like to have 
them. He was never known before his plausible bill to ameliorate 
monopolies ; it is to be hoped that he will never be heard of again. 


To certain people the fact that no magazine now extant will THEY 

print what they write is the best of all reasons for starting a WILL 
new one. More than a few periodicals are run on this basis. 
And consistently. A familiar of waste-baskets himself, the editor is 
wondrous kind to his peers. The surest way to his heart is to tell him 
that, ‘this MS. has been rejected by all the big magazines.’ He knows 
by bitter experience that the big magazines are jealous. They do not 
dare to let his light so shine — for fear the public would clamor to de- 
throne them and put him in their joint stead. With that peculiar view 
of literature, nothing succeeds like failure. 


Some newspapers go crazy at short notice—not having far A TIME 


LONG. 


NOT 
DOWN |! 


to go. The American people do not lose their minds so easily. TO BE 


The loss of the Maine horrified every American. But there are 

two ways of facing disaster. Curs yelp before they are trodden and 
howl thereafter. Lions employ their mouths otherwise. They can bite 
or be quiet, as suits the event. The United States is not all noise. We 
are mostly grown men, sober enough to stand steady until we know 
where we are going—and why. Most of us, also, have enough com- 
mon sense to know that no nation on earth blows up battle-ships in 
times of peace ; and that no nation is to be judged by its occasional 
citizens who may roast Indians or butcher Negro postmasters and their 
babies, or white-cap unhappy women with hickory on the bare back. 
Spain did not cause the Cincinnati and the Boston to catch fire some 
years ago ; she is not responsible for the running aground of our navy 
or the breaking of its engines whenever it leaves port. She did not 
blow up the Maire— the chances are a million to one that no one did. 
The Spanish people may be as reprehensible as our ignorance of them ; 
but they are no more capable of murdering a peaceful crew than any 
other people are, our own inclusive. And any person who gives his 
reason a fair show ought to know that. There is no danger that Ameri- 
cans will be too slow to resent wrong. If we may be as sure of our 
common-sense, the nation will be happy. 


Bravo, Sigsbee! Well done, Mr. President! There are Americans in 
front, and there are more to back them. The Yellow Freaks do not 
stampede men ; and we are not all children nor camp-followers. 


SANE. 
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HuMAN nature —after all, that is the 
beginning and the end of every story 
worth telling. Somewhere in its course 
must come the skill of words, for what is worth doing 
is worth well-doing; but style is only train-bearer to 
queen. And the great curse of modern fiction is not half so much 
the nastiness of a very small party in letters as the total failure of a 
very large party to comprehend that literature was never made yet of 
someone’s itch to be smart. 


BRAVO, When so many are trying to lift themselves by their boot- 
PUGET straps, and having nothing to tell are alert to show how cleverly 
SOUND! they can tell it, it is like a breath of pine woods to fall across 


Ella Higginson’s A Forest Orchid. Her former book, From the Land of 
the Snow Pearls, had the same true ring; but it seems to me that the 
present volume conbines therewith a better technique, a juster sense of 
proportion. Its ten stories are real stories; in the minor key of life 
under the vast presences of the frontier; but vital, intuitive, balanced 
and true. Mrs. Higginson’s medium is clear and straightforward, her 
pathos and rarer humor are unforced and unharried, and she has an ex- 
cellent knowledge “‘ when to let go.’’ Such stories could be more, no 
doubt, in the hands of the greatest master; but as they stand they are 
worth more than all the skin-deep ingenuities of them that write ahead 
of impulse. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.50. 


AND Two ambitious undergraduates of the University of Texas— 
BOTH WERE who do not just know the difference between Winship and Ter- 
YOUNG.” natix-Compans as translators, nor between Bandelier and H. 
H. Bancroft as authorities, nor the documents (except by inexpert 
translations), nor the ethnology and physical geography involved — try 
to make a new map for Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca’s march across the 
continent in 1536, and to fetch him up into New Mexico. They are too 
late. Bandelier disposed of that question years ago, and proved that 
the ‘‘ First American Traveler’? never saw New Mexico. Only those 
question it now who have no expert knowledge of the matter. Miss 
Brownie Ponton and Mr. McFarland are earnest; but until they can 
read original documents, and until they are slightly familiar with the 
country and the tribes along Vaca’s way, they will not change much 
history. 

SOME ‘* The Great American Novel’’ is an easy phrase much found 
BRAVE in sanguine publishers’ circulars and in the mouths of young 
READING. men who get their names in print mostly by telling what 

authors ought todo. Thus far it has not come true. 
One of the most respectable figures in American letters today is Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell. He writes from knowledge and with sincerity ; wherein 
he has the advantage of half his contemporaries. Whatever he writes 
is worth reading, and Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, is the most important 
thing he has thus fardone. Asa serial in 7he Century it had large suc- 
cess ; and now that it is out in book form it will make a deeper impres- 
sion still. 
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It is not the American novel yet—at least, the Lion hopes not. He 
doubts if the American novel will be written in the first person ; or with 
the undeveloped colonial character as its ideal. It will have to come 
down to more evolved and involved times—at least down to our civil 
war. Lincoln was much more an American than Washington—unless 
the generations between were wasted. Perhaps, alas, a more commer- 
cial fi than either were more typical ; but at any rate, we cannot go 
back further than Lincoln. 7%¢ American novel must deal with types 
not colonial but national. 

But Hugh Wynne is an American novel, and a noble one; a fine, 
clear, strong, high-minded story which merits reading everywhere. It 
is a workmanlike piece of work, like all Dr. Mitchell’s, with broader and 
finer human interest than he has before shown, and with his usual 
deep research as its skeleton. Its local color of Revolutionary days in 
Philadelphia, its pictures of Washington and other great actors in that 
mighty ame, are better truth than most “‘ history ’’ and better reading 
than most fiction. “‘Hugh Wynne” and his iron father, his sweet 
mother, his ‘‘ Darthea,” are vital characters, worthy a place in any 
novel. The Century Co., N. Y. 2 vols. $2. 


A very handsome book for very small children—too small to MOTHER 


resent being ‘‘ written down to’’—is L. Frank Baum’s Mother 

Goose in Prose. If thereis anything that could get along with- 

being put into prose, it is Mother Goose, and Mr. Baum’s experiment is 
a daring one. But with a pleasant fancy and much reading he has in- 
vented stories to fit and carry out many of the familiar verses—and has 
really acquitted himself well. The illustrations, by Maxfield Parrish, 
are enough to delight any child and any proper grown-up. Way & 
Williams, Chicago. $2. 


Wm. Henry Hudson, professor of English literature in Stan- &8S8av8 


RETOLD. 


ford University, has issued a book of essays, /d/e Hours in a FROM 


Library. ‘London Life in Shakespere’s Time,’’ ‘‘ Pepys and His 

Dairy,” ‘‘ Two Novelists of the English Restoration,” and ‘‘ A Glimpse 
of Bohemia” are the papers which fill this pretty volume. Prof. Hud- 
son has read well and digested comfortably ; and his essays are agreeable 
reading. Unpretentious and scholarly, genial and conservative, they 
will please a large class of readers as the original lectures must have in- 
terested the hearers. Wm. Doxey, San Francisco, $1.25. 


STANFORD. 


Since Stanley Waterloo’s Story of Aé has madesuchahit, RE-ENTER 
a new edition of his earlier novel, 4 Man and a Woman, has FATHER AB’S 


just been brought out. It is an unusual story, told with appar- 

ent artlessness and too often deprecatingly, and somewhat rambling as to 
sequence. But it is full of vitality and sincerity, courage and humanity, 
with a good many touches of the elemental, some strong situations and 
some sweet and beautiful ones. It is a novel decidedly worth read- 
ing. Way & Williams, Chicago, $1.25. ‘ 


T. S. Palmer, M. D., assistant chief of the Biological Survey, has is- 
sued a revised edition of his valuable and interesting pamphlet on Zhe 
Jack Rabbits of the United States. This work has been in much demand ; 
and the painstaking author has brought it to date by adding scientific 
and historical information gathered since the first edition was published, 
two years ago. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington. 


The 14th volume of the ¥esuit Relations concludes Le Mercier’s report 
on the Hurons and gives Le Jeune’s general review of the Missions of 
New France in 1638. The fascination of the series grows. 


CHRONICLER. 



































TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 





. Jevne, J. R. Newberry 
. G. Otis, BR. , W.C. Patterson, Adeline 
Marcos Forster, Chas Davis, » 


J. @. Messin. 


HE best cared-for of all the Missions of California is that at Santa 
Barbara—as it is also one of the most interesting. Never so 
abandoned and abused as other Missions, it has been for many 

years, now, the home of one of the few bands of Franciscans now left 
in the great missionary field which was once all their own. Out of 
their slender revenues they have expended many thousands of dollars, 
and of their patient and skilled labor even more freely, to put and 
keep the enormous buildings in good condition. It is a pleasure to see 
the few Missions which are still kept up, while their companions, 
neglected and pilfered, are falling to decay except where public-spirited 
people have been able to arrest the work of ruin. — 

The Landmarks Club wishes to dosomething this summer for what is 
left of San Diego Mission, mother of all the rest. The facade of that 
humble church, and the remaining walls should be — must be — pre- 
served and safeguarded ; and as soon as the Club has sufficient funds, it 
will undertake that work. 

Those who were members of the Club last year are earnestly requested 
to send in their dues for 1898. Everyone interested in this work is 
welcome to become a member on payment of $1 a year; and larger con- 
tributions are greatly desired. 

CONTRIBUTIONS AND REVENUES. 

Previously acknowledged, $3074.31. 

New Contributions :—Mrs. Louisa C. Bacon, Mattapoisett, Mass , $10; C. W. Callag- 
han, Fruitvale, Cal., $5; Lucy M. Salmon, Vassar Alumnae Historical Assn., Pough- 


keepsie, N. Y., $2. 
$1 each—J. C. Perry, Mrs. M. RK. Stilson, Los Angeles; John Comfort Fillmore, 


Claremont, Cal. 
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Women’s Clubs in California, Arizona and New Mexico are invited to correspond with the editor of this 
department, Mas Wiis Loap Moorz, 1416 Laguna St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 


This department will next month be devoted to a sketch of the 
Women’s Parliament of Southern California, with portraits of officers 
and members upon the program. Some of the most prominent women 
in Southern California are included in this group. 


A fine collection of engravings and etchings owned by Mrs. RUSKIN 
H. H. Boyce furnished the inspiration for the formation of the ART 
Ruskin Art Club in Los Angeles in 1888. 

The Club began its work by a course of study upon the technique and 
history of engraving and etching. It was able to arouse the interest of 
the best artists in that field, and received personal instruction (by let- 
ters) from Mr. Elbridge Kingsley, together with a large number of valuable 
proofs from the Society of American Wood Engravers. This society, in 
1890, loaned its Paris exhibit of engravings, together with their valuable 
works, for the first public exhibition given by the Ruskin Art Club. With 
the proceeds of this exhibition, the Club purchased the first installment 
of that valuable collection of books and pictures which now graces its 
home. The sale of the Club’s first publication, ‘‘On Wood Engraving,”’ 
also netted a neatsum. During the study of etching, fine portfolios of 
these works of art were loaned to the Club by artists and collectors in 
New York and San Francisco. 

Further exhibitions furnishing the means, and a growing collection of 
rare works of art urging the necessity, the Club secured for itself a 
beautiful suite of rooms. 

Pursuing its career of earnest study, this Club has taken up the history 
of ancient art in Egypt; Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, and will continue, 
as the years go by, with an equally careful study of the art of Greece 
and Rome. 

The membership of the Club is limited to fifty ; and at present there 
is great pressure for the extension of this limit, as many wish to avail 
themselves of the study and art lectures, preparatory to visiting the 
Paris Exposition in 1900. 

Joining the General Federation in 1890, this Club has furnished in- 
spiration to other organizations by its programs and courses of study, and 
by its record of earnest work. Mrs, W. J. Washburn is the present 
president. 


The Laurel Hall Club enjoys the distinction of being the first A GOLDEN 
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CLUB. 


literary club organized in San Francisco, having been founded GATE 


in 1886 by Mrs. S. Manson-Buckmaster, whose seminary in San 
Mateo was called Laurel Hall. The charter members were those who 
had attended the school, and it is now an exceedingly popular and flour- 
ishing association of ladies who meet bi-monthly for discussion of the 
vital questions of the day. 

Their list of subjects embraces literature, art, science, economics and 
philanthropy. The successful development of this club has been along 
the lines of individual effort. Debates form a strong feature of the 
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year’s programs, and so do lectures from eminent professors, while club 
talent is called upon for papers, poems, recitations and music. 

Other organizations of the city are welcomed twice yearly to Laurel 
Hall open meetings, the program offered consisting exclusively of work 
by the club’s members. Distinguished women from abroad or at home 
are frequently invited to address the club, and constant opportunities are 
given the members to hear the best speakers, musicians and artists. / 

The club has enjoyed for three years the wise leadership of Mrs. I. 7 
Lowenberg ; and to her untiring zeal, and loving, tactful guidance, the 
success of the organization is mainly due. The motto of the club is, 
“‘ Life without literature is death.”” A member of the General Federa- 
tion of Wonlen’s Clubs, Laurel Hall Club will send two delegates, Mrs. 

Dorville Libby and Mrs. Ella M. Sexton, to the Federation meeting in y 
Denver in June. 


AT THE “The San Diego Club” was the first woman’s club orga- 
SILVER nized in that city, having its beginning in 1892. Defining its 
GATE. objects as ‘‘ mutual sympathy and counsel, and general philan- 


thropic and literary work ’’ it finds a broad field. Each year a definite 
course of study is adopted and a program for the entire year is carefully 
followed at the weekly meetings. A number of social functions are given orien 
during the year, and an annual “‘ picnic ”’ is held in June, at the home of ~ 
some member. Among the homes where these banquets have been held 
are the villa of Mrs. Rose Hartwick Thorpe at Pacific Beach, and 
‘* Olivewood, ’’ the well-known residence of Mrs. Flora M. Kimball at 
National City. The club has at various times entertained, among others, 
as ‘‘ guests of honor,’’ Kate Sanborn, Beatrice Harraden, Susan B. 
Anthony, Anna B. Shaw, and Helen Gardner, who also stand as honorary 
members upon the club roll. 

The present year has been a very profitable one under the experienced 
and efficient guidance of the president, Mrs. J. D. Parker, wife of Chap- 
lain John D. Parker, U.S. A. 

The main topics of study for the year have been, ‘‘The Ten Great 
Religions of the World, and Their Influence upon Modern Thought’’ 
and ‘‘Current American Literature,’’ interspersed with miscellaneous 
topics of general interest to women. 


SANTA The St. Cecilia Club, of Santa Barbara, is composed of 
BARBARA’S young women, society girls and young matrons, who have for 
ST. CECILIA. several years undertaken among their. good, works, the main- 

tenance of a free room in the Cottage Hospital. By fairs and entertain- 

ments, often original and unique, they have furnished a comfortable 

room, and paid forthe care of whatever patients have been treated there. 


It is deplored, by those who have at heart the interest of women’s 
clubs, that there is a tendency, especially among the larger clubs of 
cities, to depend, for programs, upon outside talent. True progress in 
the woman’s club should * from within. 

While the results of study in departments may be embodied in papers, 
or prepared addresses, for the benefit of the club, the very best results 
are secured through free, spontaneous discussion. This is recognized by 
the most progressive clubs; and alert leaders have adopted the plan of 
simply stating a subject for a certain meeting, relying upon the inspira- 
tion of the moment for discussion among the members. The result has, 
in most cases, proved satisfactory. There is a growing impatience of long 
papers and perorations, The touch-and-go of a discussion confined, say, 
to two-minute talks by each member, brings forth thought and goes far 
toward developing individuality. A good presiding officer, like an effi- 
cient school teacher, will bear in mind the root of the word education — 
‘to draw forth.’’ That club which fails to draw forth the capabilities of 
its members, but serves them, rather, with a spectacle or entertainment, 
has missed the true meaning of the women’s club movement. If the 
club is to be a mere matter of cakes and tea, smatter, music and social 
chit-chat, there is no reason for its being. 











LA FIESTA DE Los ANGELES. 


BY W C. PATTERSON. 


: ye | ANY cities of the old world, as well as some of the new, 

Ns | punctuate each year witha carnival or period of relaxation. 

s) The fetes of Nice in France, the ‘‘ Mardi Gras’’ in New 

| Orleans, transplanted from France, and the annual visits of 

—— the “ Veiled Prophets ’’ to St. Louis, are conspicuous ex- 
amples. 

It is characteristic of nearly all European nationalities 
to indulge themselves in occasional seasons of rest from 
ordinary vocations, and the tendency of Americans is 

* heading somewhat in the same direction. Such seasons 
/ gs) are becoming a necessity and are a reasonable outgrowth of 
Z op / the feverish, nervous, rushing gate at which this generation 

“2. has been traveling. As a result of this condition and in- 
gle «fluenced by the tendencies of the Spanish-American citizens 

vee of Southern California, who are never so mercenary as to 


eR. - forego the opportunity of indulging in a frolic festival or 
‘9 “eRST fiesta, the idea was evolved of eapercnegers, bn in Los Angeles 
an annual affair which should be more or characteristic 


of the locality, and which would supply a breathing spell for a busy 
people. The result was the creation of La Fiesta de Los Angeles. 

Four of these festivals have thus far been carried through, each, in 
the opinion of most people, an improvement upon its predecessor. A 
fifth is in course of preparation, and it is the intention of the com- 
mittee in charge that it shall not suffer by comparison with those which 
have gone before. 

New ideas have been introduced each year and, so far as possible, 
each Fiesta has had a novelty and freshness of its own. 

History, mythology and poetry have been drawn upon most freely 
for themes, to be represented by floats and other ingenious spectacular 
devices. The float feature has been rendered not only attractive and 
beautiful, but educational. The system of floats on each occasion rep- 
resents a certain idea or connected series of ideas. Some of these 
representations have set many a person to a renewed study of the 
literature of the ages. 

At one Fiesta, for example, the subject for illustration was the 
“* Lands of the Sun,’’ and at another, the ‘‘ Legends 
of the Flowers.’’ The scheme for the coming Fiesta 
will be ‘‘ Stories of Gold ’’— from the Golden Fleece 
to the Klondike. 

Music has found expression in the grand concerts 
which have occurred during the Fiesta seasons, and 
the rarest functions of polite society have reveled in 
gorgeous fancy dress balls, which have been the 
culmination of the social features. 

The Queen (La Reina de la Fiesta) — always one of 
the most popular and beautiful of our fair women — 
with her brilliant court, compose a dazzling nucleus 
toward which centers the interest of each event, 
whether of day or evening. 

Street parades, embracing not only the historical 
and legendary floats, but innumerable designs both 
ludicrous and artistic, have heretofore been aug- 
mented by the unique Chinese processions, with 
their wealth of Oriental tinsel and hideous concep- 
tions. These parades, including troops of picturesque 
caballeros, with their daring horsemanship, have 
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always engaged the gaping attention of the enor- 
; mous crowds which congregate during the festival 
=@ seasons. 
: A great — perhaps the greatest — feature has been 
the floral day. In this ‘“‘land of flowers”’ it is 
peculiarly appropriate that flowers with their wealth 
of fragrance and beauty should contribute freely from 
their profusion to crown the people’s festivals. The 
novelty and variety of design and feature of which 
floral displays are susceptible have always rendered 
** floral day’’ the most popular of the season. The 
unique “living bouquets ”’ and the splendidly beauti- 
ful equipages, where horses as well as vehicles are 
literally enveloped in varying creations of floral 
ingenuity, contributed to make this day the admitted 
climax of the Fiesta. These beautiful displays are 
freely provided for at great cost by the most liberal and 
cultured elements of Los Angeles society. They are 
Re the exponents of a spontaneous and generous love for 
3 the beautiful in nature’s highest realm. In this ‘* glori- 
ous climate,’’ where flowers ever bloom, the conditions 
for a lavish floral display are not excelled on the whole 
earth. 
At Fiesta season the entire week is given 
over to recreation and innocent revelry. 
The Saturday night of the week is monop- 
ab q olized by the ‘‘ Revelry of the Maskers’’ 
: and is called ‘‘ All Fools’ Night.’’ It is not 
“4 p A. strictly a part of the Fiesta scheme, but has 








¢ becomeacustom. It is estimated that on 
2° “All Fools’ Night’’ fifty thousand people 
gather on the streets in the central portion of 
the city, a large percentage of them masked 
and wearing every conceivable style of gro- 
- tesque costumes. Good nature everywhere 
prevails, and, considering the general exuberance, com- | 
paratively few excesses are committed. It is not sur- 
prising that in such a mass of rolicking humanity there 
should be an occasional instance of undue conviviality. 

The utilitarian person will be disposed to ask, ‘cui 
bono?” The coming of Fiesta has a tendency to quicken 
the pulses of trade in anticipation. The people of Los 
Angeles, weeks in advance, begin to prepare for the 
event, and that they may in all respects present their 
best holiday appearance, they make innumerable pur- 
chases and spend money readily. The Fiesta brings to 
the city many thousands of people who must be trans- 
ported, fed and housed. This makes business for the 
railroads, hotels, restaurants and boarding-houses. 
People away from home use money freely. The amount 
spent by each individual visitor may not be large, but 
the aggregate in a single week will reach hundreds of 
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Mausard-Collier Eng. Co A FLOAT OF 1897. Photo. by Park. 


thousands of dollars. These sums find their way directly into mercan- 
tile channels and enable those who have contributed to “pay the 
fiddler ’’ to reimburse themselves in some degree for their subscriptions 
toward the expenses of the Fiesta. 

While this process in a degree enriches some, it cannot be said to 
impoverish others. I have never known a visitor on these occasions 
who did not consider that he had the worth of his money. 

The attraction hence of these great crowds gives our merchants an 
opportunity to come in contact with new possible customers. It gives 





Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. AT WESTLAKE, 1897. Photo. by Park 
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the visitor a chance to see the styles and to inspect the splendid stocks 
of goods, augmented as to quantity and quality for the occasion, to the 
ultimate advantage of both buyer and seller. 

As a business proposition it is not to be expected that visitors will 
become merely philanthropic contributors to the coffers of the mer- 
chants or to the treasuries of the various attractions. On the contrary, 
they will expect and receive equivalent value for their expenditures. 
Visitors to the Fiesta have opportunity to witness attractive, artistic, 
amusing and instructive spectacles galore. They have a chance to com- 
mingle with and study multitudes of their fellow creatures. ‘‘ The 
proper study of mankind is man.’’ Especially will they have the 
benefits which arise from occasional forgetfulness of self and from an 
interim in the usual grind of daily cares. These occasions bid the 
people to enlarge their circles of acquaintance, and to learn that there 
are other good folk in the world besides themselves. They furnish 
opportunities to those who embrace them to have such a jolly uplift 
and period of recreation as shall lend a new zest to life and lengthen its 
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